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CHAI^TER I. 



THE THREE RIVERS. 



There are few excursions which are capable of 
affording so much pleasure, or which invite to scenes 
so truly memorable and picturesque, as that to which 
we are about to conduct the reader. It traverses no 
less than three of the most important rivers in the 
West of England — ^the Avon, the Severn, and the 
Wye; commencing amidst the sublime scenery of 
Hotwells, contiguous to the far-famed City of Bristol, 
and terminating at Chepstow, a town surrounded by 



landscapes equally beautiful and grand ; whilst, at the 
same time, it forms the key to a district, every inch of 
which is classic ground ; rich in ivied ruins, monastic 
or martial, and full of old and romantic associations. 

A^t Cumberland Basin the tourist will ccxnmence 
his passage on board a new and elegantly -built iron 
steamer. Captain Waters, master. * The fares are un- 
exceptionable, and the attention and skill of the 
Captain are everything we could wish. 

First of all appears the picturesque suburb of 
Clifton, with its groups of rock-perched inhabitants, 
and hanging gardens, built on acclivities which human 
ingenuity alone has rendered accessible: then the 
gigantic rock of St. Vincent, with its cave at a dizzy 
height, surmounted by West's Observatory, and having 
the Pump Rooms cowering at its base ; these claim 
the earliest share of the tourist's notice. 

He will then cast his eye to the left, and contrast 
the leafy profusion of its woods, and smiling banks, 
with the naked rock which bounds the other side of 
the ravine. These are Leigh Woods, the scene of 
many a youthful ramble, a place without one unhappy 
association, and which seems to be indeed set apart 
for the pleasures and recreations of the inhabitants of 
the adjacent city. 

A little lower, the Suspension Bridge is seen throw- 
ing its iron arm across the chasm. This stupendous 

* The Wye^ Captain Waters. Fares— after cabin, 48. ; fore cabin, 
2s. To and fro in the same day — after cabin, 6s. ; fore cabin, Ss. 



Undertaking, however glorious as a work of art, proves 
how feeble are its pretensions in comparison with the 
wild dignity of nature. 

Cook's Folly is the name given to yonder turret, 
which peeps over the hanging copse where the scenery 
is beginning to become more subdued and domestic. 
There is a ver^ well-known legend attached to this 
erection, to which I believe little heed should be taken. 

Seamills is the ancient Abone of the Eomans, and 
a port, and the camp covered an adjacent hill ; it is now 
utterly a ruinous place. 

Pill is a hamlet where the pilots and fishermen of the 
Avon and Bristol Channel reside ; these, with a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of publicans, make up the whole of 
the population. There is not one object of interest 
about the place, which is excessively dirty and mean. 

The newly-erected Lighthouse, at the mouth of the 
river, is a very creditable edifice, the height of its 
tower is sixty feet, and the range of its light extends to 
the Holmes, which are the boundaries of the Port of 
Bristol. 

There is the relic of a gibbet, not far from the 
Lighthouse, on which Captain Goodere was hung in 
chains for the murder of his brother. The Captain 
beguiled hio^ on board a king's ship, which was lying 
in Kingroad, and there, with two of his crew, ac- 
complished his miirder for the sake of the inheritance. 

We are now fairly out of the Avon, and in the em- 
bouchure of the Severn, at the commencement of the 
Bristol Channel. The front of the picture is occupied 



with several fine Indiamen anchored at Kingroad, and 
outward bound. There are several steamers coursing 
the channel in different directions, and throwing a long 
stream of smoke across their wake. 

Below us lies Portishead, a bold bluff promontory, 
thickly covered with copsewood and villas ; the stately 
tower of its church announcing the piety and pro^ion 
of some ancient and princely architect. Our eye is 
next arrested by the Denney, a dark and naked islet in 
mid-channel, which seems like a fragment of the ad- 
joining shore drifting out to sea, whilst the blue 
sunlit shores of Monmouthshire and Wales, with the 
dim outlines of their picturesque mountains, complete 
the distant scene. To the right, the prospect stretches 
up the ^'sandy-bottomed Severn," and discloses a 
vast tract of pasture land, well supplied with cattle, 
green woods, and pretty villages; the spires and 
turrets of which are plainly visible. Of these are 
Alvington, Wollastou, and Lydney, on the left ; and 
Almondsbury, Overbury, and Thombury, on the right. 

Towards the termination of our passage, an interest- 
ing object is discoverable in the Chapel Bock, which 
arrests the headlong current of the Severn as it rushes 
to embrace the Wye: once part of the adjacent 
promontory, it stands a memorial of the inroads of the 
watery waste ; — ^the rugged sides, which were formerly 
clothed in smiling grass, being now hung with dripping 
kelp : and that shrine of St. Tecla, which gives to it a 
name, is now an almost shapeless wreck. 

The river being entered, we reach the town o^ 



Chepstow, encircled by scenery bearing some re* 
semblance to that of the Avon, though on a much 
more diminutive and less romantic scale. One dis- 
cerns in the precipitous rocks, on either hand, the works 
of violence ; and probably the same shock which rent 
asunder the precipices of the Avon, separated the cliflBs 
of the Wye. The direction of the chasm is somewhat 
uniform, the irruptive force having been spent on 
the limestone confines* of the great Gloucestershire 
coal beds. 

One cannot help being struck with the beauty and 
strength of the new five -arched iron bridge, which 
here crosses the Wye, erected a.d. 1816 ; formerly 
there was an ancient wooden structure built, it would 
seem, in resemblance to the military erections of 
Bome, in the days of the Csesars, which must have 
been very consonant with its antique companion — the 
Castle ; and must have appeared altogether very rustic 
and picturesque. 

But it was insufi^cient for business, and liable to be 
carried away by floods, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing anecdote : 

** Previous to the erection of the present bridge at Chepstow, 
it was at times very dangerous crossing, because the planks 
which formed the flooring rose and fell with the tide. On one 
occasion (after some damage sustained by inundation) it was 
necessary to remove the flooring, and only one or two of the 
planks remuned for the convenience of foot passengers. The 
place was well lighted, and a man stationed to warn passengers 
of their danger ; but one night it proved stormy, the lights were 



blown ont| and the watchman condading that no one would 
attempt to cross, retired to shdter. After midnight, howerer, 
a traveller, on horseback, was heard knocking at the door of an 
inn near the bridge, aflSrdiing that he had jnst crossed. The 
landlord said that it was impossible; but, as he knew the tra- 
Teller, he opened his door. The host could not credit the story 
told by the guest as to his crossing the bridge, and the next 
morning showed him the plank that his horse must have passed 
over, at the same time pointing to the raging torrent beneadi. 
The traveller was so struck with the danger to which he had so 
unknowingly been exposed, that he was seized with an illness, 
from which he did not speedily recover." — ^Willstt. 

The approach to Chepstow Castle is made hy a 
gentle acclivity covered with sward, which displays, in 
naked grandeur, those massive towers that once bade 
defiance to every hostile intruder at the eastern gate, 
which still justly asserts for it a title to majesty and 
importance, in spite even of violence and decay. The 
eastern portal was defended by two massive and 
latticed gates, iron bolted and boimd, and by two 
ponderous portcullises, beside which there was a ma- 
chicolation in the roof, intended for casting down 
missiles and boiling lead upon the besiegers' heads ; 
or for deluging the area in front of the gate with 
water, in case of an attempt at its destruction by fire. 
" The first court is very interesting, from the complete 
metamorphosis it has undergone. The first object 
that struck me was a gigantic wahiut tree, whose 
nervous branches and eastern foliage spread into the 
area of the court, dispensing shelter and beauty, as if 
it were the veiy genius of the place. On a garden 



seat beneath, a blind harper was carelessly casting his 
weU-tuned fingers over the chords of his instrument to 
the notes of some ancient ditty, and awakening a 
moumM cadence on the echoing walls. Two or three 
parties of pleasure-takers were reclining on the sward, 

* 

surrounded by dishes and flasks, and loudly dis-> 
coursing with all that joyous hilarity which old 
English fare never fails to, induce. " Henry Marten's 
Tower is to the left, and the culinary departmerts to 
the iright. It is . usual to obtain the services of a 
guide in the person of a little girl, who has learned her 
tale by wrote, and, it is needless to say, has little to 
communicate, in which any reliance can be placed. 
Following her, you pass beneath an ancient archway, 
reach the Second Court, which is now inconsonantly 
turned into a garden; and thence into the Third Court, 
which was the most important, and contains the relics 
of a large and magnificent hall, possessing, amidst a 
diversity of styles, some fine architectural gems: 
where the ivy is stripped fi'om the walls, you will detect a 
few very antique and carved quoin stones, which are built 
into circular arches of recent dates : and also, in other 
parts, where the evergreen hangs in luxuriant festoons, 
may be seen two or three curiously-scidptured corbels, 
whence some groined arches formerly sprang into the 
yawning space within. ** On the whole," says a recent 
writer, " though we cannot fail to be impressed with a 
sense of the imposing grandeur of the place, in the 
days of its perfection, yet now are its masonry, and 
especially its circular arches, far too recent and in- 
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apposite, its walls too naked, and its windows too 
partial, regular, and defective in ornament and taste, 
to render this section of the ruin either beautiful or 
picturesque. " 

The last court gained (as all the preceding had 
been) by a gentle ascent, is the area within the 
western gate of the ruin, crossed into by a draw- 
bridge over a dry ditch, and protected by portcullises. 
The western gate is defended by a square tower, 
which presents an interesting object to the eye of 
the tourist as he leaves the town by the St. Arvan's 
road. We now return to Henry Marten's Tower, 
which is, in fact, the circular keep of the Castle, 
consisting of no less than four stories. The entrance 
is effected through a low lancet-shaped archway, which 
opens upon a wide geometrical stone staircase, leading 
to what tradition has preserved, as Marten's apartment : 
and a goodly one it was; a fine muUioned window 
of large dimensions, opening upon the busding court, 
and many others in different parts of the tower, 
through which the bold and striking scenery of the 
Severn and the Wye was constantly attainable, must 
have given to this state prison a cheerfulness and 
comfort which robbed captivity of half its cares. For 
whom, then, was this princely apartment designed ? 
What mUd offender was he with whom the British 
Government so mildly dealt? ''He was the son of 
Henry Marten, a principal Judge of the Admiralty, 
twice Dean of the Arches, a Knight, and in 1624, Judge 
of th« Prerogative Court ; and moreover, was in high 



favour with king James i., who died September 26, 
1641, aged 80, and was buried at his seat at Long-* 
worth, near Abingdon, Berks. His son Henry, who 
possessed considerable talents, was a commoner at 
Oxford, where he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1618. He afterwards entered one of the inns 
of court : then travelled in France, and on his return 
married a ladj of considerable worth ; but a separation 
took place between them shortly after.*' He was 
elected a knight of the shire for Berks, and sat in 
two riotous and insubordinate Parliaments. He sub- 
sequently became one of those notorious judges, at 
whose hands the blood of an anointed king will one 
day be required. On the usurpation of Cromwell, 
Marten, true to his eztireme republican principle, did 
not appear among the niunber of his friends. After 
the Restoration he surrendered on the proclamation, 
and was tried as a regicide at the Old Bailey, con* 
fessing the fact of attending the trial, and signing the 
warrant for the king's death ; but he denied any ma- 
licious intention. He rested his defence on the neces- 
sity of obedience to the then existing government, 
•aUowing that his Majesty bad the best title, under 
heaven, to the dignity of King, being called thereto 
by the representative body of the people. Upon being 
found guilty, he petitioned for pardon, which he 
obtained upon the condition of perpetual imprison- 
ment, and the forfeiture of his estates, among which 
was the manor of Leominster, formerly belonging to 
the queen of Charles i. ; but during the interregnxmi 
it fell into the hands of Marten. 
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In Chepstow Castle thereupon was Henry Marten ini' 
mured, where he continued between twenty and thirty 
years. The early part of his confinement was rigorous ; 
but political rancour at length wearing away, his two 
daughters were allowed to share their father's company. 
He was also suffered to walk about the town, and this 
indulgence, towards the close of his life, was extended 
so far as to permit him to visit any family in the 
neighbourhood, his host being answerable for his 
return to the castle at the appointed hour. ' On one 
occasion, Mr. Lewis (ancestor of the present worthy 
possessor of St. Pierre) invited Mr. Marten to share 
his hospitality. The cloth being removed, and the 
bottle in gay circulation, Mr. Lewis jocularly said to 
Mr. Marten, ^' Harry, suppose the times were to 
return in which you passed your life, what part would 
you take in them?" "The part I have done," was 
the reply of the stem republican. "Then, sir," said 
Mr. L., ** I never wish to see you at my table again." 
Nor was he ever after invited. 

The history of the Castle, as far as its proprietary 
is concerned, approximates to that given of Tintem 
Abbey in a subsequent part of the book. It is sup- 
posed, and justly too, to have been the site of a 
Roman camp, and afterwards of a Saxon fortress, 
called Cheapen-stowe, and the present structure is 
the erection of the Normans, under the name of 
EstriffJunel or Striffuil, latinized Strigulia. The 
chief parts of the edifice, most probably, owe their 
erection to William Fitzosborn, Earl of Hereford, 
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one of WUliam the First's knights and kinsmen ; and 
their completion to the Clare and Norfolk &milies. 
It subsequently, by marriage, came into the posses- 
sion of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, to whom 
Isabella, the heiress of the Clares, was married. 
This distinguished nobleman was the main prop of 
King John's authority, in an age of great turbulence 
and confusion in the state : and at the death of the 
unwilling author of Magna Charta, William Marshall 
was the chief agent in the establishment of Henry on 
the throne of his ancestors. Maud^ his sole surviving 
heiress, conveyed the castle and territory to Hugh 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk; but all the estates and 
honours were surrendered to the Crown by their 
grandson Boger, and granted by Edward ii. to his 
brother, Thomas de Brotherton. The castle and 
manor of Chepstow, after his death, descended to 
the Mowbrays ; were sold by John, Duke of Norfolk, 
and Earl Marshal of England, to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, with whose other possessions they 
passed by marriage to Sir Charles Somerset, and 
now belong to his descendant, the present Duke of 
Beaufort. 

*' During the civil wars this fortress was of great 
importance, and was first garrisoned for the King, 
who visited it in the summer of 1645, in his march 
from Eagland. Shortly after, on October 13, Colonel 
Morgan, of Kevenmabley, in Caermarthenshire, made 
himself master of the town, and compelled the castle 
to surrender. In May, 1648, it was surprised by the 
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Royalists under Sir Nicholas Kemeys. Cromwell 
instantly marched against it in person, hoping to take 
it by storm, and soon got possession of the town, but 
unsuccessfully assaulted the castle; whereupon he left 
Colonel Ewer, with a train of artillery, seven com- 
panies of foot, and four troops of horse, to prosecute 
the siege with vigour. The garrison, although it 
consisted of only 100 men, gallantly defended them- 
selves till the supply of water failed, and even then 
revised to surrender on assurance of quarter, hoping 
to escape by means of a boat ; but in this they were 
prevented by the intrepidity of a soldier in the Parlia- 
mentary army, who, swimming across the river with 
a knife in his teeth, cut the boat loose, and brought 
it away. On the 25th of May, the castle was again 
taken, and Sir Nicholas Kemeys was killed in cold 
blood, about forty men having been slain in the siege. 
The captain who brought the news to the Parliament 
was rewarded with £50, and the thanks of the House 
were voted to Colonel Ewer and the officers and sol- 
diers employed on that service. 

In 1648, Cromwell addressed a letter to Major 
Saunders, ordering him to seize Mr. Williams, of 
Llangibby, and Mr. Morgan, then High Sheriff of. 
Monmouthshire, whom he affirmed, '* were deep in the 
plot of betraying Chepstow Castle. " In consequence 
of the surrender of this fortress, most of the remaining 
Welsh castles in the royal interest were subdued. 

Chepstow Castle, with its dependencies, being part 
of the Marquis of Worcester's property, was settled by 
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the parliament on Cromwelly as a reward for his ser- 
vices; hut it was afterwards restored to the family 
who9e rights had been so unjustly usurped. 

In the year 1695 a royal garrison was maintained 
here» on the estahlishment of £3 5«. 6d. per day^ in- 
cluding die governor. We find but little mention 
made of this important fortress subsequent to this 
period ; so that it is probable, when all the castles and 
fortresses in the kingdom were ordered to be dis- 
garrisoned, this noble edifice shared in the general 

fete. " — WiLIiBTT. 

Chepstow churchy claims a distinct notice, on 
account of its great Norman antiquity, and the 
existance of a beautiful crenelated doorway, at its 
western front, which modem innovators have permitted 
to remain. What is yet standing of the old church is 
a part of the nave of the chapel of a Benedictine 
monastery, once occupying this spot. The edifice, 
however, which has escaped through a long line of 
zealous churchwardens, with but few mutilations or 
incongruou9 perversions, has at length received a vast 
addition by the recent engrafting of a chancel and 
transepts, the character and style of which af& but little 
inferior to the other portions of the church. We 
never the less discern, thai the solemn and responsible 
duty of ftunishing increased facilities to the parish*^ 
ioners for the service of God, has been rightly 
considered as holding a far higher claim upon the 
limited resources of the builders than the mere 
display of architectural beauty and taste. For this 
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we are mainly indebted to the munificence and zeal of 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

The town of Chepstow ^ is so iromanticaUy situated' 
and forms so pleasing a component part in several 
distinct views, that a stranger residing in the town 
for a few days, will find considerable pleasure in dis- 
covering them all. Of these, the views fi-om Pierce- 
field, Windcliff, and Tutshill, are prominently good. 
In addition to these, there are other walks which 
lead through a country full of striking scenery to 
several objects of antiquity, which are well deserving 
the tourist*s notice. These comprehend the ecclesias- 

* Chepstow, in the Hundred of Caldicot, and diocese of 
liandaff, is 100 miles West of London, 28 from Gloucester, 16 
from Bristol, 16 from Monmouth, 16 from Newport, 14 from 
Usk, and 21 from AbergaTcnny. Population in 1831, 3,524 
souls; in 1841, by the recent census, 3,300. The parish eztendft 
over an area of 1,020 acres. The average annual receipt of the 
cnstoms about ;^1,000. There are no maiwifacturers besides ship 
building, and the gas works before-mentioned. 

The foUowing Coaches leave the George Hotel, Chepstow, daily : 
MilfordMail, through Newport,Cardiff,Cowbridge to Milford, every 
morning at Eight o'Clock, and returns every evening on its way 
to London, at Thirty minutes past Three p.m. — ^Hereford Mail from 
Hereford to Bristol, passes through at half-past Eleven a.m., and 
returns at Six p.m. — ^The Cymm' Coach from Cheltenham and: 
Bristol to Swansea, through Newport, Cardiff, &c., arrives here at 
half-past Eleven a.m., And returns at Thirty minutes past Three 
F.M«— The Lion to Monmonth, every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at One p.m. — The Fulaleer to Usk, Abergavenny, and 
Brecon, every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at half-past One 
p.m. 
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tical ruins of Mathem and Moinsconrt, near the shore 
of the Bristol Channel, and the Abbey of Tintem on 
the banks of the Wye. To each of these, then, it will 
be our duty to direct our readers. 

The first walk will consequently comprehend a 
visit to Piercefield,* Windcliff, and Tintem Abbey. 

* To obtain admission to Piercefield, send your card, with a 
request for admission, directed for Nathaniel Wells, Esq., the 
urbane proprietor, who will leaTe orders at the lodgie for the 
following morning. 



CHAPTER II. 



** HeaTens 1 what a goodly prospect spreads aroimd, 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams I till all 
The stretching landscape Into smoke decays. 
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A WALK OB RIDB THB0U6H PISBCBFIELD TO THE 

BROW OP WINDCLIPP. 

Leaving Chepstow* beneath the ancient Town-gate 
that crowns the High-street, we turned to the right, 
towards Tintem. Here are two public edifices, the 
first a Roman Catholic and the other an Independent 
chapel ; the former making some incorrect pretensions 
to gothic style, but the latter looking, in common 
with too many dissenting chapels, like the stucco and 
pantile imitations of some pagan temple, — a form of 
building anything but consistent with the place where 
" God*s honour dwelleth." 

* The Hotels and principal Inns are-r-the Beaufort Arms, 
(Geoi^,) High-street; the George, (Baker,) outside the Town- 
gate ; the White Hart, Bell, and Packet House, &c. &c. 
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You pass Gro8$way -green turnpike^ and. descending 
the hill arrive at Piercefield Lodge, a chaste Grecian 
structure, which opens upon this celebrated demesne. 

Admission may be easily procured by a written 
application to Nathaniel Wells, Esq., to whom a cha- 
racter for great attention and courtesy to strangers is 
very generally and justly ascribed. Should you ride 
you must send your, carriage forward to the Fish-pond 
beyond St* Aryans, at the extremity of the estate, whilst 
you proceed thither through the walks, by a circuitous 
and shady path, winding upon the rocks that overhang 
the Wye. At intervals these serpentine walks disclose 
several magnificent prospects, in which the sister rivers, 
— the towering Windcliff,-*-the peacefiil promontory of 
Llancaut, — and the ivied ruins of Chepstow Castle, 
give their contrasting beauties to the various scenes. 

To these the Landscape Annual for 183d contains 
th^ following pla3rful allusions : 

'' The park is very much like most other parks that liav^ £edr 
lawny glades, and noble timber to adorn them, with a fine hand- 
some mansion placed in a commanding situation, looking about 
with all its windows, and seeming to say, ' Am not I an exceed- 
ingly good-looking house.' At a little distance from the lodge 
we met a small boy, who walked with us to a tall tree, and catching 
«t a rope hanging to U, rang snch a sonorous peal on a great bell 
hidden among the branches, as must have long since scared away 
all the .Dryads and gentle Genii of the place. This startling 
summons having brought the guide to our assistance ; we were 
conducted to the ' Alcove,* the first riew-point, and then to eight 
others, * as established by law,' each affording a beautiful and 
^xtensiTe prospect of Chqpstow, the Wye, rock, wood, and vale. 
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A'gigantic old laniel, which strafecihes iti immenae limhs beside the 

path for lome dittanoe, eojoyed one share of admiration, and the 

' Xiooer's htap^ another. This sentimental spot, whoie name most 

render it charming to all despairing swains and sighing nymphs 

of the Corydon and Phyllis schools, oTcrlooks a deep and wooded 

glen of exceeding grandeur and beauty, above which towers the 

Winddiff. — Whilst I was gazing down on the undulating and 

many-tinted forest so &r below me, a fine kite flew oat of the next 

wood, and for some time ' sailed grandly about, or poising himself 

on his outspread wings, hung balanced on the air. How besntiiul 

it was I 

*AiylTaateene; aad m the nnlo Meend, 
Shade above ihade a woody theatre 
Of statelieat view.'— Hiltgii . 

And tiie wUd, grandly-graceful bird, the only moTing thing in the 
great picture 1 I remember the 'Lover's Leap' well; but the 
' Grotto,' and the ' Giant's Cave,' and all such small trickery 
upon grand nature,— such tinkering upon gold, — are my aversion* 
In the glen below the Lover's Leap is a cold bath, approached by 
a path winding through the wood ; but few visitors are inclined to 
lengthen their walk so &r ; nor did I ; but, quitting tiie Pieroe- 
fidd grounds by the St. Arvan's gate, we found our chaise waiting,- 
and journeyed quietly towards the 'Winddiff." — Louisa Anns 

TWAMLKT. 

The road ia now regained upcm the summit of a 
gentle eminence, from which the prospect is very 
beautifril; thence gently descending you reach the 
path leading to Winddiff, slowly winding your way up 
a devious and gentle ascent, encircled by woods, you 
are at length brought to the pine-crowned summit of 
Windcliff, where, standing on its brow, the vision at 
once expands to grasp an extent of scenery, incom- 
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tnunicable as regards description^ even by the ton^e 
of the most gifted and inspired of poets, as we maj 
judge by the subjoined confession of a favourite 
author. 

** Oh, what a goodly scene 1 
Orey clonds that shadowing spot the smmy fields 
And river, now with bnshy rocks o'er-browed, 
Now winding, bright and fixll, with naked banks ; 
And seats and lawns, the abbey and the wood. 
And cots and hamlets, and faint city spire ; 
The channel there, the island, and white sails. 
Dim coasts, and dond-like hills, and shoreless ocean. 
It seemed like Omnipotence I God, methonght. 
Had bnilt him there a temple ; the whole world 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference. 
No wish profimed my overwhelmed heart ; 
Blest hoar I it was a loznry — ^to be." — Coleridge. 

** The spectator stands upon the edge of a precipice, the depth 
of which is most awfiil, and the river winds at his feet. Hie right 
screen is Piercefidd ridge, richly wooded; the left is a belt of 
rocks, over which appears the Severn, and the fine shores between 
Thombury and Bristol, rising behind each other in admirable swells, 
which unite in most gracetul enrves. The first foreground is to 
the eye a view from the clouds upon earth, and the rich contrast 
of green meadows to wild forest scenery ; the fiurm of Lancant 
clasped in the arms of the winding river, backed by hanging wood 
and rock. The further horn of the crescent tapers off into a craggy 
informal mole, over which the eye passes to a second bay : this 
termixiates in Chepstow Castle ; the town and rocks beyond all, 
mellowed down by distance into that fine hazy indisdnctness, 
which makes even deformities combine in harmony with the pic- 
ture. In the middle distance the widening sea spreads itself, and 
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fit>m the shores of Somerset and Monmoath shires steals away 
into the horizon. Lastly, all this union of large and bold objects, 
from being compressed within the drcomference of a very few 
miles, unites the landscape and the prospect, together with the 
forest and park character of unimpeded expanse : for the enclosures 
are very few in any park, and by distance are almost diminished to 
imperceptible streaks." — Fosbroks. 

Reluctantly leaving this beautiful scenery, you will 
commence the descent to the cottage, passing in your 
course through the bowels of a natural cave, and 
subsequently winding along a narrow and fantastic 
path, through a wood of oak 'trees, beech, and vener- 
able yews, between the branches of which you may 
now and then catch a partial and pleasing glimpse of 
the surrounding scenes. The moss cottage, like all 
other similar erections, is simple and pretty, and is 
altogether suited for the purpose of picnics and refresh- 
ment, for which it is entirely designed. Its spacious 
table is wrought from a slab of a walnut-tree, which 
once grew in the ditch of Chepstow Castle. 

Leaving the base of Windcliff, the road becomes a 
continued descent to the lovie^ly vale of Tintem, which 
is consecrated to religion and the arts, by that surpass- 
ing ruin whi^h reposes- in^. its bosom. The scenery 
k delightfully utnbrageom, and lusumes afreshoess and 
beauty which precludes the intrusion of sombre feel-> 
ipgs, whilst it opens every avenue of the heart to 
sentiments of pure and exalted pleasure. 

" The immediate vicinity of Tintem," says a recent 
writer, '* is most congenial and picturesqiie. We can 
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at once distinguish that fire and water, those agents of 
reproduction and decay, — those grand artificers of all 
that is sublime and magnificent in scenery, — ^have been 
eminently busy here. Here are chronicled in eternal 
characters the prowess of the earthquake and the 
deluge, which from a vast and pointless plain, — ^perhaps 
the bed of some gloomy lake during the dominion of 
chaos or the dawn of the creation, — ^have cast up 
mountains in a moment, and clothed their chasms with 
a sylvan garb of countless hues ; planted their bases 
with verdant meadows, and carved sinuous channels 
for their perennial streams. Here we have on every 
side lofty and precipitous hills, whose bases intersect 
each other like the teeth of those gigantic sauiians,-— 
dragons of olden time, — whose remains are so plentifully 
exhumed around, enclosbg a narrow and winding 
ravine, broken into meadows, carpeted with luxuriant 
grass, and thickly sprinkled with whitewashed cottages, 
which, 'half hidden amidst a domestic grove of apple 
trees,' reflect their lucid images in that vagarious 
stream which completes the charming scenery of this 
romantic spot." 



CHAPTER III. 

A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE ABBEY. 

There was a time when heroes and statesmen were 
as much distinguished for their munificence and piety 
as for their prowess and renown ; a time, when they 
built a church or fought a foe with equal energy and 
zeal ; a period, when honour was conferred by fixing 
the crimson symbol of salvation to the breast of the 
brave, thus destroying the ignominy of the cross; a 
time, when riches and reverence were lavished on a 
church that ill-deserved such princely endowments, 
repaying them but with erroneous doctrines and un- 
godly rites. 

In such a period as this, — at once the golden era of 
chivalry and the darkest age of literature, — did the 
beautiful Abbey of Tintern take its rise. 

^Walter de Clare, ^' for the good of his soul, and 
the souls of his kinsmen," founded an abbey, with 
monastic offices, on the site of the present ruin, in 
the year of our Lord 1131, which were dedicated to 

* Walter de Qare died March 10, 1139. 
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the Blessed Virgia Mary, and confided to the use of 
Cistercian Monks, an order of religious which had 
arisen in France little more than a century before, 
Robert of Molesme, a Benedictine, beccMning the first 
abbot at Cisteaux, a.d. 1098. But who was the first 
abbot of Tintem ? This is a fact lost in the lapse of 
time. We do not even know who was the last. To 
Walter de Clare succeeded Gilbert, who, no doubt, 
further enriched the abbey. He died January 6, 1 148, 
and lies buried at Tintem. 

After Gilbert, may be noticed his grandson, Richard, 
sumamed Strongbowe, whose subjugation of Leinster, 
and marriage with Eve, the daughter of Dermot, the 
sovereign of that coimtry, are chronicled in the records 
.of Ireland. After him, we are to note the connection 
of Tintem Abbey with a second distinguished family, 
by the marriage of Isabella, daughter of Strongbowe, 
with William Marshall, Earl Marshal. He died 
A.D. 1210. Five sons succeeded in order to the 
earldom, each dying without issue. Maud, or Magda- 
lene, the eldest daughter, (of whom there were likewise 
five,) was married to Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

The abbey is thus traced to the possession of a 
third distinguished fiunily, to whom it was indebted for 
extensive territorial possessions, and for re-edification 
in a style of great magnificence and splendour. 

Roger de Bigod, the nephew of Hugh, Earl 
Marshal, consununated the princely benefactions of 
his ancestors by charter and grants of land, with 
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manorial rights, given at Modesgate, or Madget,* 
August 4, A.D. 1301. Immediately alter which he 
surrendered his offices, estates, and dignities to 
Edward i. 

'' The oonvent of the Blessed Vii^in Mary of Tynteme, entered 
the said church to perform divine worship in the new church in 
the year of our Lord 1287 ; and the year following, 4th (or 5th) 
of October, they entered the choir, and the first mass was cele- 
brated at the high altar."— Baoeron of Worcestsr anh 
Bristol. 

This, then, completes the fragmentory history of the 
rise and progress of this celebrated structure, of which 
it is matter of great astonishment that so little is known. 
Two inscribed tombsf in the cloisters give us the 
names of only two of the many abbots who ruled the 
brotherhood ; beside which there- are, indeed, several 
monumental stones engraven with the insignia of abba- 
tical authority — the crosier and the crook; but all 
these are uniiiscribed, or have had their characters 
obliterated by length of years. 

Thus we have briefly traced the abbey from its rise 
to the period of its greatest perfection and splendour. 

* Madget Camp, where the charter was signed, still shows some 
indistinct traces on a hill on the opposite side of the river, a little 
northward of the abbey. 

t Jofianitee Ire Esuus. 
Kettrt(U0 He ftAttCAttt 
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But, alas, there is another phase in its history, which 
tells of violence and wrongs ! 

It is well known how Henry the Eighth, the victim 
of rampant passions, moved by a rapacious ambition, 
usurped the authority of the Pope, and became 
supreme head of the Anghcan church, and how he 
showed his paternal love for her, by visiting her insti- 
tutions with condign cruelty and vengeance. Six 
hundred and forty-five monasteries, ninety colleges, 
two thousand three hundred and seventy-four chapels, 
or chantries, and one hundred and ten hospitals, fell 
beneath the hand of the crowned despoiler ; and Tin- 
tern Abbey shared the general fate. 

At the period of its dissolution there were an abbot 
and twelve religious, (the number which constituted a 
convent,) and according to Dugdale, their land reve- 
nues were rated at £192 Is, ^d, per annum; but 
accordmg to Speed at £256 lis. 6d, In the twenty. 
eighth year of the above-mentioned Defender of the 
Faith, the ruins fell into hands for whom they were 
never designed, being granted to Henry Earl of Wor- 
cester, the progenitor of the present Duke of Beaufort. 

Let us go around the ruin. The church is cruciform, 
as all churches should be, and consists of a nave and 
chancel and two transepts, all with aisles. The high 
altar was of coiu*se in the chancel at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the building ; the basement of a cancelated 
partition, parts of which are scattered around, and 
steps which separate the chancel and nave are all that 
remain of a highly-decorated rood-loft. Here in the 
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left aisle of the nave is a tombstone of spacious size 
and singular character, an account of which we shall 
extract from the pen of a recent tourist. 

** A tombstone in the southern aisle, much fractured by the faU 
of the roof, daims peculiar notice, trorq being carved with the 
images of salmon and trout, the latter in a group of three. The 
inscriptioii is in black letter. 

'* In the early church a fish was generally used by Christians as 
a symbol of the great founder of their fiiith,-— the letters of the 
Greek word t^i^vf forming the initials of the most imp<Mrtant 
of the titles of our blessed Lord. 

" Tinteme and its Ficint/!sif,"— By W. H. Thomas. 

There is another tomb, '* recently exhumed, and which actually 
rests in its original place in the nave, having the following inscrip- 
tion, the most perfect hitherto discovered : * J^ttft : Qoc : pettO : 

po0fita : 0ttnt : 000a : Viljftelmi : VOemafil^o : Ato : 
Cla0fiar : tilulatuo : pi : oUm : yro |_(des : lit :) %tttniUi 
l^ttcetat : bita : QUi: oftiit : Anno : iBomi : Male : tttt\xu : 

miVi% : yyietttt : iBe«0 : mere." The losenge withm the arms 
of the cross contains an inscription much defiioed by the oonmiinu- 
tion of the stone Cj^s : fSi{ttt) :"— Thomas. 

Besides there are several other tombstones recently 
exhumed in the southern transept, one of which has 
likewise a black letter inscription. 

A partial disclosure has been recently made of the 
mosaic pavement of the Abbey, which consists of 
square tiling, curiously wrought with the arms of the 
noble benefactors of the Abbey, and with other de- 
vices. 
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A virgin and child, much mutilated, rest near the 
high altar, as well as a very perfect head, perhaps of 
St. Francis, sculptured in a broken niche. 

The first building that we pass on making our exit 
from the chapel by the cloisters, is the confessional 
and sacristry on the left. The ruined area beyond was 
once the chapter-house. Those offices in front are 
connected with the dormitory and kitchen, and the 
extreme building was the refectory, a stately and mag- 
nificent apartment, if we may judge by the firagments 
that are left. 

It now only remains to adorn these pages with a 
few graphic lines from the writings of accomplished 
men, who have contributed their share of fact and 
imagery to this branch of local literature. 

^* The extent and beauty of these venerable ruins force upon the 
mind the magnificence and splendour which adorned the complete 
edifice. It is impossible not to think of the proud piety with 
which, in the year 1131, Walter de Clare, its princely founder, 
joined in the sacred rites to which it was a witness. Surrounded 
by the Monks of the Cistercian Brotherhood, methinks I now see 
him divested of all his warlike panoply, kneeling probably on an 
embroidered cushion at the altar, and reciting the dedicatory 
prayer. The gallant devotion of that barbarious period, perhaps, 
suggested the patroness, and in conformity to a taste which was 
pretty general in Europe, imposed the name of the Virgin Maiy upon 
a buUding professedly erected to the honour of God himself. Of 
this noble edifice time has devoured ever3rthiDg but some frag- 
ments of the church ; what remains, however, is so valuable, as to 
make us regret that so beautiful a specimen of gothic taste should 
ever have been defaced.'' — Mr. Edmund Butcher, late of Sid- 
mouth. 
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Another ancient writer (probably Gilpin) thus apos- 
trophises its ancient state : 

** Such even in rninB is holy Tintem ; what would it be if entire 
and ' with storied windows richly dight I' The changes of the day 
and season would vary the effect, and give a new aspect to the 
object of illumination. The rays of the sun at noon, streaming 
through the stained glass, would communicate its viyid tinge to the 
rude effigies in marble,* and heraldic distinctions with which the 
tombs and monuments were decorated. The approach of eyening 
would deepen this visionary tone, and might add an indescribable 
solemnity. The moon in a cloudless sky, shedding her beams 
through the painted glass on the dim shrines and memorials of the 
dead, in the immense nave, would form an imposing combination 
with the glimmering altars of the Deity, and a martyrdom, a 
mournful story of the passion vividly depicted in an elevated com- 
partment of the window. Hie whole would acquire a nameless 
character from the stillness of an hour broken only by the echoes 
of a solitary foot-faU, or the melancholy cry of the bird of night. 
In the dark ages, when the mind was more open to notions of 
preternatural agency, and the imagination less under the control 
of reflection, the effect of such a scene must have been incalculable. 
A monk, or * pale-eyed virgin' at their orisons, or even a steel-clad 
Knight of the Cross, pacing the cold stone floor at midnight, in 
performance of his vow, might well raise their eyes to the lofty 
casement, in expectation that some sainted figure would descend 
from its station on the glass and reveal a messenger from another 
world ; for even an ordinary mind might think, 

* In such a plaee as thu, at audi an hour, 
If aught of anoeatry can be believed, 
Descending angels have conversed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown 1 ' 

* Of which by-the-by there were none.— Ed. 
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" When we stand at one end of this awful piece of rain, and 
survey the whole at one 7iew,-^the elements of air and earth, its 
only coTering and pavement, — and the grand and venerable remains 
which terminated both, perfect enough to form the perspective, 
yet sufficiently broken to disturb the regularity, — the eye is above 
measure gratified with tiie beauty, the greatness, and the novelty of 
the scene. More picturesque it certainly would be if the area, 
unadorned, had been 1^ with all its rough fragments of ruin scat- 
tered around (bold was the hand that removed them ;) jet, as the 
exterior, which is the principal object of picturesque curiosity, is 
still left in all its wild and native rudeness, we excuse, perhaps we 
whould rather approve, the neatness that is introduced within.'' — 
Gilpin. 

His B^itimeDts are just, yet I prefer the gentle and 
verdant " pave of grass*' as being most in unison with 
the solemnity of the place. 

A DAY DREAM AT TINTERN. 

Forth to the house of death the friars go ; 

And as they wind along the gloomed vale. 
The * miserere* chanted soft and low 

Blends with the sweetness of the evfBning gale. 
Ihey go on mercy's errand, with the tale 

Of Him who died that death might vanquished bey 
To one whose spirit trembles on the verge 

Of death's unfathomable blackening sea. 
The abbey-crowned river glides along. 

Its ebbing waters, like the parting spirit, 
'Neath gloom and clouds and darkness hurrying on 

To its eternal bourne, — ^there to inherit. 
What 1 — But my dream is past, the altar stone 

Lies at my feet, with grass and lichens overgrown. 

Jno. Dix, Esci. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WALK TO MATHEBN AND MOINSCOURT. 

The road commences at the top of Chepstow, and 
fonns the great mail-road of South Wales, which the 
stranger must pursue through the ancient village of 
Pwl-Meyric, and across the hridge over the hrook 
Nevem, where a private road to the left leads to 
the picturesque village of Mathem, hy the channel 
side. The distance from Chepstow is scarcely four 
miles. 

MoivscouBT Palace was once the residence of the 
Bishops of Llandaff ; hut it is now a farm house. Its 
gateway is a gothic structure of the latest date, and 
consists of a portal hetwixt two lofty towers ; heyond 
this is a square court terminated hy a still more 
modem mansion, over the door of which is ''an 
escutcheon with episcopal emhlems, and dated 1603." 
Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff, was the supposed huilder. 

Mathern Palace is a still more ancient episcopal 
seat ; hut it is now almost in complete ruin, a comer of 
it only having heen rescued from decay to hecome the 
habitation of a peasant. '' The north and north-east 
parts, comprising the porch, tower, etc., were erected 
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by J. De-La-Zouch, consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, 
A.D. 1408. Miles Salley, who was translated to the 
see in 1504, built the chapel and other parts. 

'^ Mathem Church is a most interesting structure, 
decorated with handsome gothic windows, and some 
portions of painted glass. The foundation of the 
church is British, and consisted then of a nave only. 
A side aisle and chancel were added at a very early 
period, and the stately tower at a later date. The roof 
is supported by octagon pieces and Saxon arches. 
Upon a plain mural tablet in the chancel is the sub- 
joined inscription, supposed to have been the work of 
Bishop Godwin: 

" Here lieth entombed the body of Theodoric, King 
of Morganuch or Glamorgan, commonly called St. 
Theudric, and accounted a martyr, because he was 
slain in a battle against the Saxons, (being then Pagans,) 
and in defence of the Christian religion. The battle 
was fought at Tynteme, where he obtained a great 
victory. He died here, being on bis way homeward, 
three days after the battle, having taken order with 
Maurice, his son, who succeeded him in the kingdom, 
that in the same place he should happen to decease, a 
church should be built, and his body buried in the 
same, which was accordingly performed in the year 
600." 

This sovereign's body was discovered contained in a 
stone coffin ; the skeleton was that of a man six and- 
a-half feet in height, and the skull exhibited a fracture, 
which was probably the cause of death. 
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Matbem has ever since been an ecclesiastical pos- 
session. The tower of the church affords a view of a 
most extensive and pleasing character, comprehending 
the long reach of waters of the British Channel, bound' 
ed by the undulating lands of Gloucestershire and 
Somerset, the marshes of the Avon, the bold and well- 
wooded promontory of Portishead, and the down-like 
lands about Cleveland and Weston, constituting the 
principal features of the distant shore. In mid-channel 
are the flat and steep Holmes, while the foreground of 
the landscape ispleasingly occupied with homesteads and 
farms. The inland prospect is scarcely less interesting. 
In the immediate vicinity of Mathem are Sudbrook 
Camp by the sea side, the New Passage House, the 
estate of St. Pierre with its ancient mansion, and 
Caldicot Castle, a very imposing ruin, about which 
little is known ; but here Henry vii. was confined in 
his youth before he escaped into Bretagne. 

A SHORT NOTICE OF OTHSR WALKS NEAR CHEPSTOW. 

As the view from Tutshill is exceedingly panoramic, 
the stranger will take much pleasure in finding it out. 
For this purpose he must pass over the bridge, and 
ascend the path leading up the hill, which commences 
at the foot of the bridge, by keeping to the right, and 
still ascending, he will at lei^tk arrive upon the summit 
of the cliff opposite the town. 

*' Here," to use the words of a recent topographer, 
'' a most imposing scene presents itself: the eye com- 
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prising in one view, the fir-crowned Windcliff, the 
dismantled castle, the straggling town with its ancient 
church, and the encircling Wye with its elegant hridge 
and walled port ; a picture replete with the choicest 
contrihutions of nature and art." 

Another ingredient in the pleasure of this scene is 
the sounds and signs of life hy which it is accompanied ; 
every thing is moving, the ships and fishing boats, the 
passengers on bridge or quay, the bustling artisans in 
the adjacent dock yard, and the noisy colony of daws 
disputing with each other upon yonder cliff. 

From Tutshill to the Old Passage is scarcely two 
miles and-a-half, and the road occupies the cliff on 
which you stand, reaching to its extremity at Beechley 
Point, where very pleasing prospects of the Severn and 
Channel may be obtained. 



Another very retired and pleasing walk leads beside 
the ancient Port to the Manor of Thomwell, which 
comprises that ancient demesne constituting the right 
bank of the Wye at its enboucheure. Here are the 
thorn and ancient well from which the place takes its 
name, an old manor house, and an arbour where also 
you may get a very beautiAil prospect of the Channel, 
and scenery possessing features peculiar to itself. 

The Double View is the name given to a remarkable 
prospect, comprehending the striking and diversified 
scenery of the Severn and Wye, and may be obtained 
by pursuing the road leading from Tutshill toward St. 
Briavels on the Chase, to a point situated beyond 
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East-cliff house, and about the distance of 2 J miles from 
Chepstow. To enjoy the scenery of the Severn, the 
stranger will have only to lift up his eyes ; but in order 
to discover the rock-girt Wye, he must look over a 
wall. We will merely state that Windcliff is directly 
opposite the gap, a towering height of rock and wood, 
with Mr. Gale's lovely &rm of Livox, spread out like 
a carpet beneath it, and circled by the vagarious river, 
and so wave any further description in order that the 
scene itself may heighten the notice and admiration 
of the visitor. 

DsvAUDSN Grebn is situated beyond St. Arvans, and 
five miles from town ; to reach it take the road from 
which the new mail-road to Monmouth diveiges. 
Here are fine views^ both seaward and over a wide 
expanse of campagne country, bordered by the lofty 
hills which bound the northern part of Monmouthshire, 
the Blorenge, the Sugar Loaf, greater and lesser 
Skyrrids, and the Craig, being most conspicuous. 



CHAPTER V. 

MONMOUTH THB OOUNTT TOWN. 

The new road follows the bed of the Wye, and is 
very beauti^,* being surrounded by hills, amidst the 
interesting basis of which it winds, disclosing new and 
pleasing scenery at every turn, and passing through two 
or three pretty villages, among which are Tintern and 
Llandogo. 

The old road passes over a hilly tract, crossing 
Penner Park, Devaudon Green, Llanvi-Hangyl Hill, 
Lanishen, and the high lands at Trelleck, near to the 
Beacon, which is the highest point in the south of the 
coimty. These parts, covered with heath and scanty 
vegetation, are very wild and picturesque, being situ- 
ated on a mass of siliceous sandstone full of quartzose 
pebbles, once the bed of a lake, but upraised to its 
present mountainous elevation by some sudden convul- 
sion of nature. 

Tbellsck is a pretty, but decayed village, with a fine 
old church and spire, evidently of an age coeval with 
the Abbey, and perhaps the erection of the Clares, who 
are said to have possessed a castle here. In the 
village is a pine-planted mound, bearing some resem- 

* For this road we are mainly indebted to the late ezoellent 
Mr. Wyatt, of Roy. 
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blance to Dane's Hill, in Kent, and the celebrated 
barrow near Avebuiy, with which every traveller on the 
coach road, between London and Bath, must be fami- 
liar. Like them it is accessible by a spiral path, and 
is surrounded by a dyke and raised rampart, which 
declines to the ditch with a gentle slope. 

This was probably the site of a tower, or exploratory, 
built in TreUeck by the Lord of the Manor, the Earl 
de Clare. Three druidical stones, in an adjacent field, 
aie likewise very proper objects of interest to the 
antiquarian ; as well as a sundial, near the National 
School-house. 

The descent towards Monmouth is marked by scenes 
of exquisite beauty. The vast plain of the Trothey and 
the Wye, on which a thousand flocks are sporting, shut 
in and sheltered by a precipitous chain of rock and 
grotesquely moulded hills, together with the distant 
view of the spreading town of Monmouth and its anci- 
ent village, form a panorama eminently picturesque. 

Monmouth is a quiet and cleanly-looking town, 
situated in a wide plane at the junction of the Monnow 
and Wye, and surrounded by lofty well-wooded hills. 
Strangers cannot fail to be pleased with the neatness of 
the place and those indications of antiquity which 
meet their eye at every step. 

The ruins of Monmouth Castle are very insignifi- 
cant, and so obscured by cowsheds and stables, as to be 
scarcely attainable. What still remains is very massive, 
and the carved tracery of a solitary window in the wall 
is of the purest style of early English architecture. I 
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climbed to the top of the crumbling ruin^.i^d caught 
a most interesting view of the town and its watery de- 
fences, the Mdnnow and the Wye. 

At the Conquest, Monmouth became a royal fief, its 
custody being committed to W. Fitz-Baderon, whose 
progeny assumed the surname of Monmouth. John of 
Monmouth retained it for King Henry iii. against his 
turbulent barons and their allies^ the Welsh, during 
which period the castle and town were besieged, de- 
molished, re-built, and besieged again. In 1257 it was 
alienated to Prince Edward, afterwards Edward i. 
John of Gaimt obtained it subsequently with Blanche, 
heiress of Lancaster. To him and Henry Bolingbroke, 
his son, Monmouth Castle became a favourite residence. 
Henry v. was bom here. 

The Castle was granted to William Lord Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, by Edward iv. which has devolved 
with the other demesnes of the Herbert family to the 
noble line of the Dukes of Beaufort. 

* ** Y' citie had once a castle yn jrt, where yn tyme of Hen. 
III. Richard y^ Erie Marshall, associatmge to him other noblemen, 
and movinge warre against y« Kinge, for y^ he more estimed 
straungers bourne then his natural subjects, gaue him a sharp 
conflicte, and slene sundrie of his sonldiers. Not longe after, 
y« Erie of Gloncestre having forsaen y® Erie of Leycestre, took 
for his succour the same castel and fortified yt ; but Symon spedily 
following, assailed, toke, and razed it to the grounde. Thus 
y* gloirie of Monmouth had clene perished ne had yt plesed God 
longe after in yt place to give life to y* noble Kinge Henrie v. who 
of y® same is called Henrie of Monmouth.'' — Lambaudb. 

E 
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" In the cftril wars, Monmouth Castle experienced its old fate t 
waft garrisoned for the Kmg by Lord Herbert, taken by Sir 
William Waller for the Parliament, and again recovered for the 
King. Colonel Massie, by means of the.carelessness and treachery 
of the Governor, Colonel Kyrle, (who seems to have been a 
practised tnm>coat,) regained it for the Parliament with little or 
no loss. Another ruse de guerre followed. Massie was ** invited'' 
to take Chepstow, and the garrison, weak in his absence, was easily 
surprised by the Royalists: but the manner of the capture is 
differently related. After several other changes, the Castle stood a 
n^ge of three days, and then surrendered, the treacherous Kyrle 
obtaining the government of it for the Parliament in 1645." — 

TWAMLBT. 

The Monnow Bridge and its crowning gateway are 
objects of considerable interest, from their picturesque 
appearance and great antiquity. Some have attributed 
a Saxon origin to these, some even a Boman ; but we 
would rather incline to the opinion that they owe their 
erection to the originator of the Castle, and conse- 
quently were built at a much later era.* 

The recent improvements in the town have dis- 
closed a part of an ancient building, which is supposed 
to have belonged to a ^Priory of Benedictine monks ; 
and more than that, to have been the identical apart- 
ment where Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote and spoke. 
A glance at the style will render the last tradition 

* ** Monmuth towne is waulled, and standeth yn y« diocese of 
Hereforde, betwiit ii rivers. Wye and Mone, of y« which yt 
taketh name." — Lbland's Itinbbaby, vol. z. p. 8. 
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utterly untenable and false. The spire and tower of St. 
Mary's are extremely elegant and graced, but the body 
of the church is built in a very incongruous style. 
St. Thomas's Chapel Over-Monnow, is, however, a 
curious Saxon building of great excellence and interest, 
which no tourist should fail to visit. It can be well 
seen from Monnow Bridge. 

The Town Hall is a spacious and beautiful building: 
but Harry the vths leaden-headed statue disgraces a 
niche in its front. The New Market Hall, a recent 
structure, may safely be deemed faultless, both in exe- 
cution and design. Added to these, there are some 
charities and schools, and some beautifiQ and varied 
walks, (amongst which the ascent to the Kymin, a 
temple-crowned eminence to the south across the 
Wye, is esteemed the best,) which will present consi- 
derable attractions to such as sojourn longer than I 
could in this pleasing town, — a spot which Gray the 
poet has rightly eulogized as 
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The delight of mine eyes, and the very seat of pleasure." 



CHAPTER VI. 

BHAGIiAN CASTLE. 

** ^ot Uxtt trurn tiente s iwkmt casttl (Eitf 
9t ilagUiit]! itg)t 0taiiiil>0 mateD alsust ronnlle, 
jnalre of freestone uyrig^te aulr 0traig|te nt Uae, 
tsaailinie )Dorftiiiatisli]»|^e in iiaiitie Hoeti aieunire ; 
S» atriou0 liaottfit t^loroaglte iDitt Bl^gttr tooU, 
^t 0tatelte f^ate st lofts o'er poatUi anir yoole. 
9f foantatnt trim st tanaeft iiotli lias anH atg|tr, 
IDoeti fitellr in slotoe a rart anH nobU i^(g|te/' 

Chu&chtardb's Worthinbs of Wales, page 5. 

Leaving Monmouth by the Abergavanny road, 
towards the *' grand old ruins" of Rhaglan Castle, 
about a mile-and-a-half from the town, you pass the 
picturesque and quiet church of Michel Troy, and its 
peaceful burial ground, which would look like a lawn 
laid out with shrubs in some admired pleasure ground, 
were in not for the numberless evidences of mortality 
which are scattered far and near. There is here also 
a curious cross, carved from the base of the column to 
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the top, with devices, that appear at a distance like 
death's heads and cross-hones; hut at a closer examina- 
tion assume the characters of trefoils and fleurs-de-lis. 

The ride from Monmouth to Bhaglan is through a 
pleasant undulating tract of country, and comprehends 
a distance of eight miles. The chief inn at the latter 
place is the Beaufort Arms, where it is usual for travel- 
lers to alight and walk to the castle^ which is planted 
on a hill at a little distance. 

The first view of Bhaglan is imposing in the extreme. 
For some time before you reach the ruin, some machi- 
colated turret is seen peering over the tall and tortuous 
oaks which intercept the remainder of the castle, keep- 
ing the expectation of the stranger in a state of pleas- 
ing suspense. At length you arrive hefore a latticed 
gate, and are admitted, by the old governor of the 
place, to a smooth unbroken lawn, 6ccm. which, at a 
little distance before you, uprises a structure of such 
genuine magnificence and stateliness, that it may truly 
be described as *' a spectacle which realizes the image 
of some brilliant scene in fairy land,— -some enchanter's 
castle in an eastern romance/' 

'^ Contributing to thb splendour and beauty, is the 
fact of the comparatively recent erection of the castle ; 
its being built in a style of architecture far dififerent 
from those stem and gloomy munitions which charac- 
terized the days of feudal pride, and from its compre- 
hending those free and florid forms of gothic, which 
give space, luxuriance, and light to edifices which are 
as much designed for festal and courtly hospitalities. 
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as for defence in times of civil commotion and warfare. 
At the time, too, of the sedification of this castle, the 
noble artists began to feel the moral protection of the 
law ; though then in its infancy, it began to be pos- 
sessed of the nervous lineaments and moral force, 
which in these days of its manhood and vigour assert 
for it a kind of benign despotism for the universal con- 
trol of society. Yes ; it is justice which now-a-days 
builds castles, but only for the guilty ; while it renders 
a doorless hovel a ^lace of perfect security to it pos- 
sessor, and permits us all to ' sit beneath our own vine 
and fig tree, none daring to make us afraid.' " — Com- 
panion BY THE WaYSIDB. 

Three huge pentagonal towers in great perfection, 
each perfectly ivied, and the lofty gothic portal be- 
tween the foremost of the three, with all the usual 
muniments of a fortress, strike the eye of the observer 
at his earliest approach : while on the left, insulated by 
a moat, and accessible by a rustic bridge, stand the 
massive remains of an hexagonal citadel, once de- 
nominated, par excellence, the Tower of Gwent. 

The traveller on entering The Paved Court, — the 
grassy area within the gate, — will again experience a 
pleasing surprise, little short of that which pervaded 
him at his first view of the eastern front. It is sur- 
rounded by buildings in various styles of architecture, 
in different degrees of preservation. The adjoined 
quotation will find a suitable insertion here : *' I passed 
noiselessly along the velvet turf, over spots which once 
were made to sound with the boisterotis mirth of 
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loyal cavaliers, and by the side of buildings whose 
echoes were awakened by the booming thunders of 
the foemau's cannon. I sat beneath a tree, which 
spreads Its spacious foliage around in peaceful pro- 
fusion; I carried my eye along walls densely hung 
with nature's tapestry, and scanned the mutulated 
mullions of many a noble window, once ' richly dight' 
with glass of every glowing hue ; and while my eye 
was mournfully charmed with all these faded ornaments, 
' attached to grandeur in decline,' my memory was 
busy with the past, sounding some of those depths of 
anguish and regret in which the loyal victims of a just, 
but xmsuccess&l cause had once been plunged by the 
hands of the guilty spoiler in days of ' auld lang syne.' 

'^ I sat beneath the tree, and turned to the right, 
toward the vast hollow windaw of the Baronal Hall, 
whose slender shafts and trefoliated mullions seemed 
only a gigantic trellis designed for the ivy to trail upon. 
I turned to the left, and surveyed that yawning chasm 
in the outer curtain, through which, alas ! the fatal 
missives of destruction too surely fell. Wherever my 
eye wandered, there appeared before me either the mu- 
tilated relics of fallen grandeur, or the mantling shroud 
of evergreen which nature had cast around them^ in 
sure token that she had again asserted her undisputed 
dominion in these deserted halls." 

Leaving the Court you enter the Southern Tower, a 
pentagonal structure occupied as the kitchen, as may 
appear from the extensive fireplace, beneath an arch 
thirteen feet in span. 
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Crossing the Court again, the Baronial Hall m^y be 
entered, which is a large and imposing apartment, oc- 
cupying the space between the two inner courts of the 
castle. Here are discernible the sculptured arms of 
the Worcester family, which show so many marks of 
mutilation and decay, that they can scarcely be de- 
ciphered. 

The Fountain Court is entered to the left of the hall : 
it derived its name (which reminds ooe of the celebrated 
court in the Alhambra, which Washington Irving 
has so graphically described) from " a stately column 
of white marble, with a white horse in the midst," 
which formerly graced the centre ; but every vestige 
of it is gone. To the north of this court the build- 
ings seem to have chiefly suffered by the constant 
assaults of the besiegers' cannon, so that a clear breach 
is made through many splendid apartments, enabling 
us to see, to great advantage, the bold and gigantic 
citadel, flanked by its bastions, and surrounded by its 
moat. 

The site of the Chapel can be traced along the wall 
of the Baronial Hall; and high over-head appear, 
peeping through the ivy, some grotesquely-sculptured 
heads, which once did duty as corbels to arches long 
since fallen. Two curious and inelegant figures, re- 
sembling Caryatides, are likewise fixed against the 
wall; but as they have no architrave to sustain, we 
wonder what business they have in the gothic ruin at 
all. 

The vestibule and staircase leading to the private 
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apartments of the Marquis,— places ofttimes trodden 
by the martyr-king, — will receive their meed of passing 
interest ; as well as the noble window of the gallery, 
which, although ornamented with sculpture of heterodox 
design, cannot fail to excite our admiration and regret. 
Lastly. By a portal beneath the Southern Tower, 
and across a bridge, you reach the Grand Terrace, a 
l)eautiful platform, carpeted with velvet grass, and ex- 
tending two hundred and sixty feet in length, and 
seventy-seven in breadth. 

** This was a spot oaoo erowned with arbours and foantains, and 
overlooking ^^xtensive fish-ponds, bounded by plantations, through 
avenues of which was caught a picturesque view of the village and 
church beyond ; which formed the chosen retreat of that royal 
martyr, on whose account all the treasures of nature and art, which 
oongr^^ted here, were rathlessly devastated and despoiled.'' — 

TiNTBKNB ASD ITS VxCINITT. 

The Tower of Gwent is the isolated portion of the 
castle before-mentioned, as having been formerly at- 
tainable by a rustic bridge across the moat. It is a 
grand hexagonal structure, the highest part of the 
edifice, the battlements of which are reached by a 
spacious geometrical staircase of ninety steps, whence 
not only does the eye command every other portion of 
the castle, but also a sweeping prospect of the sur- 
rounding country, the vision being alone bounded by 
the circular chain of hills which prove the confines of 
Monmouthshire itself. To the east appear the Kymin, 
the high grounds about Troy, and the Trelleck Beacon, 
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esteemed the loftieat part of the county. Then, fur- 
ther south, the lower range of hills constitute the De« 
vauden, and the elevated parts of the parish of New- 
church and Wentwood Forest. Eemey*s Firs, beyond 
Usk, can be discerned in this direction. Twm-Barlwm, 
Dial-Carig, and Gaer-Yawr, are situate in the south- 
west. The Blorenge, (and by an opening, part of the 
Breconshire hills, towards Bwlch Hill,) the Sugar 
Loaf, the Hatterals, and the Black Mountain, to the 
west. Campstone and the Craig in the north-west; 
and lastly, Garway directly north. 

After the reduction of the castle, in spite of the 
capitulation, two angles of this beautiful and massive 
tower were blown up by order of Oliver Cromwell. 

'' In the reign of Henry ii. Richard Strongbow had a castle and 
manor here, which he gave to Walter Blewet, whose descendant, 
Elizabeth, brought it to the Berkely fkmily by marriage. It does 
not appear to have been in their possession long, as Sir Walter-ap- 
Thomas (who married Gladys, daughter of Sir Dayid Gam) was 
proprietor in the reign of Henry r . His eldest son being ennobled 
by Edward ly., was commanded to discontinue the Welsh custom 
of changing the name at every descent, and to' assume that of 
Herbert. He was a great partisan of the house of York, and in 
high confidence with King Edward, who committed to him the 
custody of the Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry rii. This 
Lord Herbert was taken prisoner by the Lancasterians at the 
battle of Dane's Moor, and beheaded at Banbury. His grand- 
daughter Elizabeth conveyed the Castle at Rhaglan, with many 
other donuuns and honours, to her husband Sir Charles Somerset, 
natural son of Cardinal Beaufort, and who being nearly allied in 
blood to Henry viii. was, on his accession, rapidly advanced to 
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high honours ; and his talents, address* and personal advantages 
gained him the favoor of that capridons king, ^hom he represented 
at the French Court on several important occasions. He died in 
1526, fall of honours, and was buried in the chapel at Windsor. 
His posterity continued in possession of Khaglan, and daring the 
civil wars between Charles i. and the Parliament, the Castle was 
strongly fortified, and gallantly defended for the King by Henry 
first Marquis of Worcester,' who in 1642 raised and supported an 
army of 1,500 foot and 500 horse, under the command of his son 
Lord Herbert, afterwards Earl of Glamorgan. When this army 
had been dispersed by the skill and activity of the Parliament's 
forces under WaUer, near Gloucester, the Marquis shut himself 
up, with the remainder of his troops and adherents, in Rhaglan 
Castle, which, after a spirited investment by Fairfax, the Marquis 
was obliged to surrender, not having provisions or gunpowder left.'' 

— TWAMLBT. 

** On Wednesday, August 19, the Castle was surrendered. The 
garrison marched out at the sound of music, but with heaviness at 
their heart, comprising— The Marquis of Worcester, a veteran in 
years of sorrow, tottering upon the brink of the grave ; Lord 
Charles, the Marquis's sixth son, who died Canon of Cambray ; 
the Countess of Glamorgan, lady of Lord Herbert ; Sir Philip and 
Lady Jones, of Treowen ; Dr. Bailey, the Earl's Protestant chap, 
lain, (for he himself belonged to the Roman church ;) Commissary 
Gwillim; four colonels, eighty-two captains, sixteen lieutenants, 
six comets, four ensigns, four quarter-masters, and fifty-two 
esquires and gentlemen. Fair£ax entered the Castle, took a cursory 
survey, held a conference with the Marquis, and went to be 
feasted at Chepstow. But the Marquis was sent to London, and 
in open violation of the treaty, was committed to the custody of 
the Black Rod; which indignity, together with the collapse of 
feeling subsequent upon the existence of his latest days, contributed 
to terminate his life, December, 1646, in the 85th year of his 
age." — ^Thomas. 
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** It is remarkable that the two last garrisons which surreadered 
to the Parliament army, were stoutly defended by men very far 
advanced in life, viz. the £arl of Worcester, of Rhaglan, set. 85, 
and John Arundel, Esq., of Pendennis, in South Wales, on which 
circumstances it was observed, * that those garrisons which were 
defended with the greatest courage, in the end obtained the best 
conditions.' ** — Hbath. 

The loss of Rhaglan exercised a sensible influence 
on the already decUning cause of the king, and was 
followed shortly after by his utter ruin, his ill-advised 
flight, the base 8ur]:ender of him by the Scotch, the 
duplicity and hardihood of his rebel judges, and his 
unmerited martjrrdom upon the block. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GOODBICH AND R0S6* 

GooDUCii Castls and Court are objects of very 
considerable interest to strangers visiting the banks of 
the Wye ; th^y are situated about five ogdles northward 
of Monmouth, and on the road to Boss, The load, 
After passing .^through Dixton, (with the mansion of 
Major Maniott on the- hill to the right,) winds over the 
Douaxdjat- the base of which is the residence of Mr. 
Blakestone, M.P, £ar Waks. Afterwards it runs 
through the villages of Whitechurch and Gbodrich, 
both of which are neat and clean. Goodrich Chiffch 
is a fine rustic edi^ce, with a tower surmounted by a 
i^ire. The Court (built by its. proprietor the celebrated 
Sir S. Meyrick, whoso knowledge of antiquities^, espe- 
cially of ancient armour^ is second to none in the king- 
dom) is a structure of veiy extraordinary character. 

Its turrets and s^^ep-shingled spires^ its drawbridge 
and moats, and all its mimic muniments, lead us back 
to feudal times ; and one can scarcely dispel the illu- 
sions such objects fire calculated to inspire, until, upon 
entering the spacious quadrangular court, and pulling 
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a sonorous bell, the massive door swings upon its 
hinges, and discovers a powdered footman in blue 
plush breeches. No sooner, however, is the first 
illusion dissipated, then we fall straightway into an- 
other. We are ushered into a series of rooms filled 
with figures of men and horses clad in the ancient 
panoply of war. There is fire in their eye, and 
sufficient of life in their attitude to impress the imagi- 
nation, and heighten, very considerably, the interest 
one naturally feels in contenlplating the style and cha- 
racter of the severalkinds of defensive armour belonging 
to the various groups. The first room contains several 
cabinets of Indian arms. Thence we pass to the less 
savage Moslemlarabic tribes, habited in l^eir chain- 
wrought hauberhs, and brandishing their spears. 
The horse of Araby is finely portrayed, and seems 
imbued with life, prancing proudly, and displaying its 
fine proportions, clad widi similar protective armour 
to its lord. 

Other rooms speak of the Crusaders discovering some 
valuable wrecks which have drifted down the stream of 
time, firom days of bigotiy and blood, in which millions 
of martial Christians, the veiy flower of Europe, madly 
sought their grave amidst the arid sands of Asia. Italy, 
and Spain have sent their tributes also : and gorgeous 
indeed are the treasures which the former land of 
romance has added to the rest Passing the climax, 
we trace the gradual alteratioil and decay of defensive 
armour, till we arrive at its ultimate disuse. For this 
humanity must not claim the extension of pacific feel- 
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ings, and the growth of Christian philanthropy ; no- 
thing of the sort ; for man is as pi^acious an animal 
as ever, and always will be. On the other hand, we 
must attribute it to the use of fire-arms, and the sub- 
stitution of agility for weight. At first there was no- 
thing like steel ; then it became fashionable for our 
warriors to be hung in chains ; and afterwards there 
was '^ nothing like leather.'* ^ The times of the Com- 
mon wedUhy so called, which were the most unwealthy 
of times, were the days for quilted jackets and leathern 
bufb. Now, however, defensive armour is altogether 
confined to a few cavalry regiments, and to our tin- 
selled artistes, who dress themselves in panoply of 
pasteboard, after the praiseworthy example of the 
knight of La Mancha. 

Besides different armours and weapons. Sir Samuel 
has a large collection of antiques and ciuiosities. His 
paintings are excellent, and his chapel and library are 
well worth a fortnight's sojourn to inspect. The long 
range of apartments, furnished in the styles of succeed- 
ing ages, (which are not always shown to strangers,) 
possess an interest peculiar to themselves. 

Goodrich Castle is indeed an ancient edifice, and is 
a very different sort of building from that of Khaglan. 
That was rather a palace than a place of strength ; but 
Goodrich was built expressly for a feudal fortress, and 
dates its erection during the iron age of British 
history. As you approach it, perched upon the crown 
of a woody precipice, you enter its barbican, or forti- 
fied outworks, now tiuned into a grassy sheepwalk. 
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The porlal (which is sunnounted by the tower of 
massive strength, with arches of the early English 
gothic,) leads intb a hall wh^re a singular and solitary 
pillar is seen towering to a great hdght, and support- 
ing a very elegant pointed arch, and nolliing eke. 
Some have thought this to be the n^iodiolus of a stair- 
case; but apparently it was a later erection to give 
strength to a work, perhaps a half tower at the top of 
the castle, which might have ccmtributed to its 
additional defence. All the residue of the building 
was in similar masfflve perfection, whilst here and Hiere 
you may trace, in «ome few more florid styles of orna- 
ment, where the noble architects have relaxed ^m the 
sullen and gloomy style whicih seems eobsonant with 
the purposes for which this fortress was built. The 
Clares, the founders of Tintem Abbey, were its lords, 
and there many of them lie. The scenery-is grand as 
viewed from this ruin. 

BoiSfi is situated five miles further up the Wye, its 
handsome hotel, its beautiful ancient church, and 
elegantly modelled spire, its pleasant walks, and the 
memory of Kyrle, the philanthropist, render Ross a 
town of considerable interest and attraction. Hence it 
has naturally become a place of &6hionable resort. 
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